110      THE SEQUEL OF APPOMATTOX

The written contract system for laborers did not
work out successfully. The negroes at first were
expecting quite other fruits of freedom. One Mis-
sissippi negro voiced what was doubtless the opin-
ion of many when he declared that liefc*considered
no man free who had to work for a living."
Few negroes would contract for more than three
months and none for a period beyond January
1, 1866, when they expected a division of lands
among the ex-slaves. In spite of the regulations,
most worked on oral agreements. In 18(>(> nearly
all employers threw overboard the written eon-
tract system for labor and permitted oral agree-
ments. Some States had passed stringent laws
for the enforcing of contracts, but in Alabama,
Governor Patton vetoed such legislation on the
ground that it was not needed, (lenerul Swayne,
the Bureau chief for the Stale, endorsed the Gov-
ernor's action and stated that the negro was pro-
tected by his freedom to leave when mistreated,
and the planter, by the need on the part of the
negro for food and shelter. Negroes, he said, were
afraid of contracts and, besides, contracts led
to litigation.

In order to safeguard the civil rights of the ne-
groes the Bureau was given authority to establish